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and the rigorously circumscribed privileges of 
the journalist and the public speaker. A man 
may outrage every principle of virtue, every in- 
stinct of modesty, every decent manly and wo 
manly feeling, if he is a novelist, a dramatic au- 
thor, or a stage manager. He may publish 
novels of which Mrs. Aphra Behn or Crcbillion 
the younger would be ashamed ; he may write 
and act plays which surpass Wycherley in im- 
morality, and are only inferior to him in talent ; 
he may crowd a stage with troops of women, 
who, like Eve, are not ashamed — but, unlike 
Eve, are shameless. All this he may do in Paris 
to-day, and if he does it successfully he will be 
the hero of the hour ; he will be the delight of 
the fashionable world, and will be sure of a wel- 
come even in the inner circles of Imperialism. 
The contagion has spread to England, and the 
press protests against the importation of the 
new French fashion into their fiction as into 
their millinory. " No one who reads the Eng- 
lish novels or reviews on English novels can fail 
to perceive tho sudden and hateful change which 
of late has come over the character of our liter- 
ature. It does not, of course, affect our best 
writers. Those who only read Dickens and 
George Elliot, and Miss Mulock may be happily 
ignorant of the depraving influences which are 
at work. But the second and the third class 
novels I Goethe satirised what he aptly de- 
scribed as the Literature of Despair. "We have 
now in England _a Literature of Adultery. No 
other words will fittingly describe it ; " and the 
Star has not indeed much inclination to seek for 
vague and graceful phrases in which to hint 
gently at its real character. 

Our readers will remember the Sermons of a 
" Hard Shell Baptist," which went the rounds of 
the press, creating much amusement some years 
ago. It appoars that their author was Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Brannan, at the time a portrait-painter 
in Louisiana or Mississippi, and at present asso- 
ciate editor of the Cincinnati National Union. 

Mr. Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, author of " Across the Continent," 
was recently chosen by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature a Trustee of Amherst College. 
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i We have been shown, within a few days, a 
miniature of Washington, of the highest authen- 
ticity-and value, which has escaped tho notice of 
collectors, and, so far as we can learn, appears 
never to have been described. Iudeed, if it had 
not been for the war, it might have continued 
unknown for another generation. It is painted 
on an oval piece, of ivory, three inches and three 
quarters long by two and a quarter inches wide, 
which has been broken in two. The separation 
is longitudinal, and, fortunately, just shears, by 
a hair's breadth, the right side' of the head. • In 
skillful hands the ivory can bo mended, and, 
oneo mounted on leather, the injury need never 
be perceived. But tho wisest plan, in such 
cases, is to attempt no repairs. Least of all, 
should the owner, or purchaser, allow It to be 
touched with the pencil.' It, it were ours wo 
should leave it precisely as it is. The miniature 
is signed in full with the artist's name, the date 
and place when and where it was painted. "P. 
A. Peticolas, p'xit 1796, Philadelphia." The 
signature is at the lower left hand corner of flTe 
background, just above the shoulder. Dnnlop, 
in his " History of tho Arts of Design in Ameri- 
ca," vol. II., p. 831, has a short notice of an 
Edward F. Peticolas— spelling the name, with 



two " ts "—but he says nothing of his father, 
who was tho painter of the present miniature. 
Mr. Sully of Philadelphia, the well-known and 
much respected artists, remembers P. A. Peti- 
colas, and told Dunlop that he gave the son les- 
sons in oil painting, for which the father paid 
him by giving lessons in music to Mrs. Sully. 
It seems a little remarkable that Dunlop should 
not allude to the father as a miniature painter ; 
for, if we may judge by this specimen of his 
skill, he was clever enough to deserve mention. 
But Dunlop was not very accurate. This minia- 
ture is in the possession of the grandson of the 
painter, to whom it descended from his father, 
and who now offers it for sale with formal guar- 
antees of its authenticity. It has always been 
looked upon as very valuable, and is only sold 
because, in the siege of Petersburg, the owner lost 
his house and all his movable property. There 
can be no reasonable doubt of its authenticity, 
and, indeed, it appears, to us, to carry its own as- 
surance with it. It is a very interesting portrait. 
One can hardly believe that this mouth, so firm 
yet so mobile, so sensitive and sweet, is the cold, 
unsympathetic slit that Stuart saw and painted. 
We feel that this Washington could have loved 
and hated. It is impossible to look into the face 
of Washington without reverence, but, as we 
hold this miniature in our hands, the heart, for 
once, is stirred. 

Mr. Avery has at his rooms a small picture 
by Mr. McEwen which deserves praise. The 
subject is homespun enough, being simply a 
young boy who has been set to rock the cradle 
in which his baby brother Is asleep. In order 
not to lose time, he has fastened a string to the 
cradle, and tilting his chair against the wall, 
pulls the string back and forth, and buries him- 
self in his story-book. This is a genuine Yankee 
expedient of book-loving, task-shirking boys, 
and we doubt not that many a person who sees 
this little picture will smile in sympathy, re- 
membering how he used to do just so. The 
whole picture is a bit of pure, unaffected nature, 
iu treatment, and is well ' painted. At a first 
glance it seems a very natural thing to choose 
such a subject, and a very easy thing to paint it; 
but, excepting Eastman Johnson, we do not 
know another artist who dares take a genuine 
American country kitchen or sitting-room and 
paint it exactly as it is, without adding some- 
thing that he thinks a little more refined, or 
leaving out something that he thinks ugly. 
Eastman Johnson has done it — he painted a 
sheet-iron stove once, and made it almost beau- 
tiful, it was so true. So, here, in a picture in the 
large room he has painted a genuine American 
rocking-chair, all wood, no hair-cloth or stuffing 
— and room to match. But he never did any- 
thing more genuine than this little interior of 
Mr. McEwen. " 1 but," says one, " this is not 
high art! " Well, God be thanked, it isn't ; but 
it is a, better preparation for a real art than 
most of the work our young men are busy with. 
High art worthy the name will never come by 
straining for it. It will come when humility 
and study and a genuine love of "truth have 
paved the way for it, and not before. 



THE HOME OF VICTOR HUGO. 

To the northwest of France, hidden in the mystic 
vapors of the ocean, lies a fortuuate archipelago. 
The gulf stream there brings out a flora worthy of 
the fairest isles of the Adriatic and Mediterranean. 
Geologists tell us what revolution detached this 
Norman soil from the Norman coast, and relate 
how the sen, invading the immense bay which sep- 
arates Cherbourg from Brest, only suffered those 
rocksto remain which were high and firm enough 
to defend themselves, as on Mount Saint Michael, 
against its wrath. Without need of science, the 
traveler easily finds the law for these convulsions 
of nature, and their traces. Jersey aud Guernsey 
are only to be reached by a line of small islands 



and rocks, almost on a level with tho water, and 
scattered about, sometimes near each other, some- 
times parted, like kiuks of a riven chain. is the 
traveler draws near, valleys of gorgeous green 
appear — cottages, flowers and meadows. This is 
Jersey. 

Jersey and Guernsey are, to the curious eye, two 
gardens whieh the rooks hold suspended above tho 
sea; to the thinker they ate two worlds, two mi- 
crocosms. Has not each of them, like the proud- 
est continent, its shores that look upon the whole 
circle of the horizon ? Coasts, ports, plains, moun- 
tains and valleys are all assembled in a space that 
can be visited in one day, from one end to the 
other. The climate is delightful, the vegetation 
fairy-like, the sky is a harmonious marriage of light 
with the sea, whose pearly hues seem to tell us the 
secret splendors of ocean treasure. Life there is a 
blissful dream. 

If you advance a few steps in this fair realm of 
Guernsey, you will see manors that are created by 
Protestant emigration, its pious ever-living souve- 
nirs. In returning toward the city, you will see a 
superb walk through trees now secular, a legacy 
made to the city of Saint Pierre by a Frenchman, 
in 1783. If you descend toward the sea, a large 
house will attract your eye, and you will see in- 
scribed upon it the now famous name " Hauteville 
House." And there, grouped round the same 
thought, are Liberty, Exile and Poetry. Exile I 
exile ! the only grief that time can never soften; 
If you ask me how it is endured, I will reply, 
through duty. 

Victor Hugo's home is situated in the most lovely, 
spot that ever landscape painter dreamed of. 
Placed upon a hight, it overlooks the city, the fort 
and that immense horizon of the sea where noth- 
ing seems to trammel the flight of even genius it- 
self. The house is celebrated in Guernsey, where 
it excites lively curiosity. Wonders are related of 
it, enhanced by the mystery overhanging a thresh- 
old till now never crossed by the Guernsey world ; 
it is said to contain furniture worthy of an en- 
chanter's palace. 

The apartments and galleries have been en- 
tirely constructed from designs by Victor Hugo ; 
he passed three years in drawing them. The 
rarest curiosities, such as carved oak belonging 
to the middle ages, and the Renaissance, with en- 
amels, porcelain gathered together and arranged, 
in the most masterly manner, mingle with Vene- 
tian and Florlntine wonders. The house within — 
for externally it presents the frigid aspect peculiar 
to English houses — is a work of art, the materials 
of which are master-pieces also. I will describe the 
house, which is to reveal the master, who, indeed, 
reveals himself by the mottoes and devices traced 
upon the walls and furniture. Victor Hugo, who 
loves to live in the past, has a mania for antique 
furniture. If we now raise ruins and rebuild edi- 
fices according to the laws of their primitive con- 
struction ; if we reframe inscriptions, restore stat- 
uary and basso relievo, we should remember that 
Notre Dame de Paris, and the Voyage sur les 
bords da Rhin helped us to do so, by giving us the 
rudiments of our science. 

Victor Hugo's house is entered by a vestibule, 
the construction of which immediately arrests the 
eye. On the upper lintel is a basso-relievo, repre- 
senting the principal subject of Notre Dame de 
Paris, and which is gilded and painted. The ef- 
fect is charming : beauty seems to welcome you at 
the very entrance. T/ie basso-relievo, is accompan- 
ied by glass windows with embossed panes, such as 
are to be found in the cottages of the Black Forest. 
On the right and left, in.carved oak,are two niedal- 
ions, left by David, after Viotor Hugo and his sec- 
ond daughter. A column in the purest style of 
the Renaissance supports this entire mass, and adds 
still more to the tranquil simplicity and severity 
which mark the entrance. 

This vestibule is lighted by the softened rays 
which penetrate the small squares of coarse glass, 
forming a chiar' oscuro, such as Rembrandt loved. 
In this soft light a monumental door is visible, that 
of the dining-room. On a panel is written: 
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" Love and Believe." Above one of the doors and 
below a statuette of the Virgin is a word that 
promises hospitality to the visitor : " Ave." 

Let us accept our welcome and enter the billiard 
saloon, where we shall see many interesting pictures 
belonging to the family, with geographical charts, 
and the poet's designs, framed in borders of var- 
nished fir. The strangeness of these ink designs 
strikes the visitor immediately. They^form ten 
fantastic pages, and are heightened with sepia and 
touches of gold-leaf. It is impossible to convey 
nhy idea of them. There, as in all he undertakes, 
Hugo is powerful- Many will remember the sale 
of his ""sketches in 1862, (Rude la Tour d' Au- 
wro-ne,) at the time when his furniture was also 
sold. 

These ten designs hanging upon the wall are 
views of Spain, Brittany, the Rhine, Jersey, and 
Guernsey, On one is written : " Burg of Hugo- 
eagle-head," and one remembers the verses of the 
Legends des Siecles. 

He set the cities free; lie came alone 
TO Hugo-eogle-hoad in cavern home." 

The frames equally wonderful in execution, are 
by the poet also. Among the pictures is the 
crowning of the dead Inez de Castro. Upon the 
frame is inscribed : " The Duke and Duchess of 
Orleans to Victor Hugo." > 

From the bllliard-roomjthe tapestry-parlor is 
entered. Here, as ill the other rooms,*,the man- 
tle-piece has been the principal object of atten- 
tion — and should not the family hearth be so ? 
Imagine a cathedral of carved oak, which, rising 
Vigorously from the floor,, springs up to the 
ceiling where jts upper carving touches the tap- 
estry. Thefdoorway corresponds to the fire-place ; 
the rosace is a convex mirror, placed above the 
mantle-piece ; the central table is a firm entab- 
lature covered with fantastic foliage, and deco- 
rated by arches of exquisite taste, in which the 
Byzantine mingles with the rococo; the Jwo 
towers are two counterforts which repeat all the 
ornamentation of the entire mass. The coping, 
Very imposing in its effects, recalls the fronts of 
the houses in Antwerp and Bruges. A face ap- 
pears amid the. wood work, vigorously thrown 
out. It is that of a bishop whose crosier alone 
is gilded. On each side of it is a shield with the 
witty motto : 

" Crosier of wood, bishop of gold." 
" Crosier of gold, bishop of wood." 

On two scrolls, representing rolled parchment, 
are inscribed the names of those whom Victor 
Hugo looks upon as the principal poets of hu- 
manity: " Job, Isaiah, Homer, JEschylus, Lucre- 
tius, Dante, Shakspeare, Moliere." Onj the op- 
posite side are the names of " Moses, Socrates, 
Christ, Columbus, Luther, Washington." 

Upon the double entablature of the chimney- 
* piece to open statutes lean : one is Saint Paul 
reading, with the inscription on the pedestal, 
"The Book." The other is that of a monk in 
ecstasy, with raised eyes. On the pedestal is 
the word " Heaven." 

In a room called the working-room, is^ an- 
other truly monumental work which, as in the 
tapestry parlor, mounts from floor to ceiling, It 
is inscribed : " Ad augustaper auffusta," a motto 
borrowed from the fourth act of " Ernani." 

The walls of the dining-room are* covered with 
magnificent delf. This is the delf of Holland in 
the seventeenth century. An immense mosaic 
, represents large bunches of flowers painted with 
minute care and thrown into vases of fanciful 
form, and odd animals, all mingled together. 
The groundwork is white and blue, and has an 
oaken foundation which forms three massive 
divisions, embellished with old paintings upon 
panels, causing the dining-room to resemble cer- 
tain conventual rooms. A basiled mirror, sur- 
mounted by a- sleeping child chiseled in copper, 
animates this apartment, lighted by two large 
windows opening upon the garden. Add to this 
a mantelpiece such as our ancestors looked upon, 
and Gobelin tapestry upon" the walls, on which 
the riches of Summer are spread forth. 



Vases and statuettes of porcelain and delf are 
everywhere. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries offer nothing more curious. A statu- 
ette, Notre Dame de-Bon Secours, carrying the 
Child-Jesus, whose little hand grasps a globe 
representing the world, is above the superstruc- 
ture of the mantlepiece. Below it is this verse, 
to be found in the Chansons des rues et des bois : 

" The people are litUe, but shall be great 

Within thy sacred arms, oh I mother blest, 
Oh ! holy liberty, with conquering step, 
The child who bears the world doth rest" 

Various legends complete the aspect of the 
place. Here, on one side is the word " Man " in 
front of the word " God ;" further on the plain- 
tive words, ", My country ;" again a melancholy 
line, "Life is exile," and near that this pious 
counsel: 

" Inhabitant of fading lands, 
Think of eternal home." 

And a little healthful axiom : 

. " Post prandium stabis 

Sen passis mille meabis. 
Vale I " 

An arm-chair of carved oak is placed against 
the wall at the upper end ot the table. Victor 
Hugo looks upon it as the ancestral seat at his 
table, A chain closes it, bearing, among other 
inscriptions, the words, " The absent are there." 

The simplest apartments are used by the family, 
and the galleries spread forth all their riches to 
the guest. The gallery in the first story is divi- 
ded into two portions. Hangings of Indian 
damask, of crimson hue, cover the walls of the 
red parlor,- and serve as a frame-work to the 
great Norwegian tapestries, which formerly be- 
longed to the bedroom of Queen Christina, at 
Fontainebleau. The panels of jet, six feet long, 
and five feet broad, in design and workmanship, 
and through the gold- work mingled with the 
jet, are treasuries such as do not exist elsewhere. 

The subjects are fanciful. Golden cocks and 
eagles gleam upon trees of a porphyry red, the 
leaves of Which are thrown out upon the glitter- 
ing sky. Gold, silk, velvet, glass and spangles 
of silver sparkle upon a foundation of white jet. 
Four of these panels decorate the red parlor, two 
being on the walls and two upon the ceiling. 
We have mentioned this parlor before, but re- 
turn to it. Imagine a chimney piece with four 
statues gilded with Venice gold, which appear 
to peruse these words of Lucretius : 
" Juvonum simulacra per (odes, 
Lampados ighiferas manibus retmentia dextris." 

They support the canopy, below which is the 
chimney-piece, and represent negroes, with flat 
profiles, shaven heads and athletic forms, with 
their busts scarcely covered with sliglit drapery, 
open upon the breast and fastened to the shoul- 
ders, leaving the lower limbs nude. Each is in 
a different attitude, and all form part of the 
■same group. They seem to be dartirig forward 
and obeying an order. Behind them a glass, 
which mounts to the ceiling, reflects them with 
fine effect. 

To be continued. 



The World's Milan correspondent gives a dis- 
mal story about opera in that city at La Canno- 
bianna where Battisti's new opera, " Esme- 
ralda," was murdered by the principal singers 
and incontinently damned by the public. The 
company there'is very bad, he says. 



A FREAK ON THE VIOLIN. 



Subsequent to Tubal Cain's inventions, harp 
and organ, the fiddle or lyre played on with a 
bow, takes rank by reason of its antiquity. Its 
place and importance in the world of Music are 
of the first interest. The difficulty of handling 
it, which is extreme, implies the rarest delicacies 
of ear and of touch— the latter hot to be attained 
to by strenuous good will ; supposing apt physi- 



cal organization denied. "A hand" on the 
piano.forte is not a more peculiar possession than 
" a bow arm." On the decision of finger-positions 
does purity of tone depend. The human voice 
has little more expressive power — even with the 
advantage of verbal declamation to help it — ■ 
than the Violin. Lastly, the instrument when 
mute has characteristics which give it a place of 
its own. Whereas every other one of its com- 
rades is worsened the fiddle is bettered by ago 
and use. A violin has been sold, in our time, 
for one hundred and forty times the money paid 
for it when it came from the hands of its maker. 
A story is told by Messrs. Sandys and Forster, 
in their History of the Violin, that for an instru- 
ment by Steiner the Tyrolese (who came after 
the great Cremonese and Brescian makers) fifteen 
hundred acres of American land were ceded at a 
dollar an acre, on which the thriving city of 
Pittsburg now stands. There is nothing an- 
alogous to this in the vicissitudes of price 
which " the marked catalogue " of sold statues 
and pictures registers. 

The above being all so many indisputable 
facts, no one need wonder that a body of tradi- 
tion and anecdote has gathered round the violin 
family, the same comprising four members : be- 
sides itself, viola, violoncello, and double bass, 
rich and various in quality. A delightful and 
amusing book might be written on the subject 
for the delectation of those " who have music in 
their souls' ; " and, since it is unfashionable to 
confess to contrary organization in these our 
times of changes and progress when Music has 
become a pleasure, which, like the Plague of 
Egypt, pervades our kings' chambers and our 
workingmen's houses — a freak on or about the 
violin family, their makers, their players, and 
the music prepared for the same, may not be al- 
together untimely. A compendious and well- 
executed little book — one of the best, as Aycll as 
most unpretending book of its kind that I know 
of— has reminded me of a few old tales and 
truths, and encouraged me to string together a 
few of these in a desultory fashion. 

How many centuries have passrd since the 
world was first edified by the sounds of a fiddle 
is a question for the Dryasdusts, not to be dis- 
missed lightly here. Old painters — how far in- 
spired by tradition or not, who shall say ? — have 
put it into the hands of Apollo on the hill of 
Parnassus ; and following their example the 
other day, Mr. Leighton in his Pictnro of 
Music put it into the hands of Orpheus ns the 
magical instrument by which Eurydicc was 
given back to life. Certain it is that about the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries the violin had 
taken its present form, arid many antiquarians, 
the diligent and erudite Mr. William Chappell 
among the number, are satisfied that this form 
was of' northern rather than southern origin. The 
Welsh, those dear lovers of pedigree, and who 
have asserted (it has been humorously said) that 
the primeval language spoken by Adam and 
Eve was theirs, huve laid claim to it. One of 
the lozenges in the quaint painted roof of Peter- 
borough cathedral, showing a bare-legged man 
dancing to his kit (date the twelfth century,) 
has a curiously modern air, so far as the shape 
of the instrument is concerned ; but it was not 
perfected till the sixteenth century, when Amati 
of Cremona and Di Salo of Brescia gave models 
which have been slightly varied ; but which 
such notable artificers as Stradivarius, Guarne- 
rius, Steiner, and others never unmade, nor, in- 
deed essentially changed. Since their day, no 
improvements have been effected, save in the 
making of the bow — a condition of things with- 
out parallel in the fabrication of musical instru- 
ments — which has been universally a story of 
discovery and progress. Think of a Broadwood, 
or an Erard Concert Grand Piano-forte as com- 
pared with the meek and weak little claiichord, 
which sufficed to Sebastian Bach ; think how 
the powers of King David's instrument, the 
harp, have been extended by pedals and "double- 



